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THIS WEEK: cott James are prone) raises questions con- 

John Lyly and Queen Elizabeth .. .. .. 146 | cerning both the social and the scholastic 
indo-Aryans in India .. ... ... ... ... ... 152 | aspects of education, exhibiting also some 
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Memorabilia. 


‘THE Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, 
1385-1391,’ a famous dispute, which 
teems with points of interest for the student 
of heraldry as well as for the lover of the 
romantic, was in 1937 the subject of a paper 
read, by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, F.S.A., 
before the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. A great deal has already been 
written about the case, but the third volume, 
dealing with Grosvenor’s claim to the arms, 
and the witnesses supporting it, which Sir 
Harris Nicolas had intended, was never pro- 
duced. Moreover, the finale of the case was 
unknown to him, being first revealed in 1923 
by the publication of the Calendar of the 
Close Rolls for 1391. Mr. Stewart-Brown’s 
paper gives a general account of the dispute 
(Scrope accused Grosvenor of appropriating 
his arms and was upheld in his contention), 
the text (translated) from the Calendar, and a 
list of the witnesses who appeared for 
Grosvenor, besides much subsidiary informa- 
tion. Scrope, in the presence of the King 
and numerous assembled magnates, forgave 
Grosvenor the costs of the dispute, and 
accepted Grosvenor’s disclaimer of charges 
against his honour, on condition that 
Grosvenor’s declaration should be entered in 
the record of the process to stand for ever. 
Grosvenor averred that the dishonourable 
words used of Scrope had not been pronounced 
out of his own head but at the instigation of 
counsel as necessary to the due observing of 
the form and order of law for his cause. We 
received this interesting paper the other day 
in pamphlet form. 


FTONIANA for February is an unusually 

lively and interesting number. The ex- 
tracts from Miss Margaretta Brown’s Diary— 
from March, 1813, to February, 1816—are 
varied and amusing, and the evidence before 
the Public Schools Commission, 1861-4 (Mr. 








William Johnson and the Rev. Charles Calde- ; art practised in Olomouc with great zeal. 


nineteenth-century ideas. The Godolphin 
gift for the improvement of the boys’ diet 
comes up twice in the number, once in the evi- 
dence before the Commission, where what be- 
came of it is spoken of as ‘‘ a College secret ”’ ; 
and then in the first article, ‘ Provost Godol- 
phin and his Family.’ The Godolphin be- 
quest of £4,000 ‘‘ scandalously misused by the 
authorities or rather not used at all but 
allowed to accumulate until 1862,’’ was made 
not by the Provost, who died in 1733, but by 
his son, Lord Godolphin, who died in 1780. 
The Provost was a younger brother of Sidney 
Godolphin, best remembered, it is here said, 
as the subject of a saying of Charles II; we 
should have been inclined to say best remem- 
bered as the husband of Margaret Blagg. The 
Godolphins have come upon the scene through 
the letters from and to members of the family 
preserved in the Brogyntyn MSS., which have 
lately been deposited by Lord Harlech in the 
National Library of Wales. A brief account 
is given of these (they are said not to be ‘‘ as 
revealing as one might have hoped ’’) followed 
by extracts. A letter from the Provost’s 
daughter describing ludicrous misadventures 
in hunting near Windsor, and a letter from 
Dr. Stephen Sleech to the husband of that 
daughter giving an account of the Provost’s 
death, are printed in full, and are, each in 
its several kind, very good. 


(UR correspondent Dr. Otto F. Babler has 

sent us a brochure giving photographs of 
Olomouc—a name now very familiar to our 
readers — with explanatory letter-press in 
English. The city is ancient, and enjoyed 
some four centuries of importance and pros- 
perity before it was reduced to ashes at the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War, and, from 
being a capital, became a mere fortress. The 
architecture is largely Baroque. Its recent 
history is one of active industrial develop- 
ment for which its situation in the centre of 
a very fertile region is highly favourable ; but 
the relics of older days still offer much to 
please the antiquary. The fifteenth-century 
astronomical clock is one of the features of 
which the city is most proud. It is said— 
we —_ it is only the appropriation of an old 
legend—that, to prevent his constructing an 
equally wonderful clock in some other pines, 
the city authorities had the maker’s eyes 
burnt out. It may especially interest our 
readers to know that fine book-making is an 
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Dr. Babler has kindly sent us a leaflet, in 
English, in which he gives particulars of the 
artists who are working there with marked 
originality and success at designs for the illus- 
tration of books. 


‘WE have received with great pleasure the 
third edition of the Oxford Pocket Dic- 
tionary (Oxford, University Press, 3s. 6d.)— 
one of the Oxford Dictionaries for which we 
have the highest esteem. Mr. H. G, Le 
Mesurier, the friend and collaborator of the 
late H. W. Fowler, has brought it out. Some 
changes have been made in the text, but the 
special new feature is the Addenda, which 
comprise both new senses and constructions of 
words already dealt with and a long list of 
new words. These latter are chiefly scientific 
and technical, with slang words which are 
working their way into standard English, and 
we have perused them with admiration. A 
small suggestion for the next edition: if 
‘* Waacs ”’ are included, why not ‘‘ Wrens ”’? 


HE Nouvelle Revue Frangaise for Feb. 1 
contains notice of a curious instance of 
the present German mind and its working. 
We all know ‘ Lorelei ’: 
Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin. u.s.w. 

The French writer of the paragraph calls 
it with justice ‘‘un poéme d’une sous, 
d’une innocence et d’un rythme admirables.”’ 
Goethe alone, he says, has imparted equal 
charm to the German tongue, and that only 
by virtue of the thought; he has not excelled 
‘ Lorelei’ by reason of ‘‘ une ingenuité plus 
proche de l’instinct, une lumiére plus matinale 
ou plus fluide, un sentiment plus profond de 
l’imagination et de l’Ame populaire.’”’ Every- 
one in nineteenth-century Germany knew, 
loved and sang ‘ Lorelei’; and it could not 
well be banished from anthologies, where 
every German boy and girl would look for it. 
Accordingly, it will still be found in them. 
But the author of ‘Lorelei’ is Heinrich 
Heine; and in modern books the poem is 
entered under ‘‘ Author Unknown.” 


IR AMBROSE HEAL has announced his 
intention of donating his mother’s collec- 
tion of documents, pictures, and records relat- 
ing to Pinner (Middlesex) to the Pinner 
Association for custody until the erection of 
a proposed library and local museum in the 
district. Copies of the Parish Magazine from 
1896 to the present day, a large number of 
cuttings, oe articles by the late Vicar of 


Pinner, on the antiquities of the place and 
neighbourhood are included in his gift. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN LYLY AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


o THIRTEEN yeares yo" Highness Servant, 

butt yett nothinge!’’ This was John 
Lyly’s famous complaint to Queen Elizabeth. 
Frustrated in his = of becoming Master 
of the Revels, he continued to address begging 
letters to the Queen; the story has been re- 
counted, and the documentary evidence given, 
by R. W. Bond (‘ Works,’ 1., 64-76, 380.98) 
and by A, Feuillerat (‘ John Lyly,’ Appendix 
A). But the end of the story has remained 
somewhat in doubt: Was Euphues at last rm 
warded by the royal mistress he so fulsomely 
flattered in his writings? 

In a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, dated Feb. 
4, 1602/3 (‘ Works,’ i., 75-6), Lyly tells of his 
wife’s petition to the Queen and of Fulke 
Greville’s efforts in his behalf. ‘‘ It would be 

leasant,’? Bond comments, ‘‘ to think that 

fore her death [only seven weeks later] 
things were at least put in train for satisfy- 
ing the modest claims of one who had done, 
erhaps, more than any to lighten for her the 
cordate cares of sovereignty ’’; he adds, 
Sowerer. that he can find “‘ no direct evidence 
or it.’’ 

Alas! the direct evidence against it is to be 
found among the Caesar papers in the British 
Museum. It is a letter (Add, MS. 12507, fol, 
140) addressed ‘‘ To the right wo'shipfull my 
very loving cosin S* Julius Caesar knight, one 
of the maisters of Requests to his Mat,” and 
endorsed, ‘9 februar. 1604. Toby L.B. of 
Durha[m] on the behalf of m* Lilly.” 

Right wo'shipfull. | Whereas I vnder- 
stande by mt John Lilly my olde acquaia- 
tance & frende, that a petition of his lately 
exhibited to his Mat'e is co[m]mitted to yo" 

hande, wherein the poore Gentleman is 4 

suito' for some releife and recompence of his 

long attendance and seruice done to blessed 

Queene Elizabeth o* late Souereigne, By 

whome many promisses were made, & great 

hope giuen in yt behalf vnto him: Giue me 
leaue I praie you §', for the good affee- 

tion I beare him, among other his good Il: 

[lords] & frendes, as heartily & as earnestly 

as I can to intreate you, to affoorde 

your best furtherance to his sacred Mal, 
the rather in regarde of his yeres fast grow 
ing on & his insupportable charge of many 
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children all vnbestowed, besides the debt 
wherein he standeth, we I greatly feare will 
lye heavy upon him to his & their vtter 
yndoing, wtrout this p[ro]mte princely 
meanes of all their releife togeather. And 
as heerin you shall doe a verie honotable & 
charitable deede, web the Rewarder of all 
workes, will not forgett to you & yo's, 
so shall indigent mt Lilly be mindfull to his 
habilitie of yot goodnes & xxian [ Christian] 
jetie extended vnto him, besides the yeeld- 
ing up of his daily praiers for you. As also 
my self shall owe you as many thanckes for 
him, as if the suite concerned any of myne 
owne. Thus wt) my heartiest salutacons to 
yorself, & yt vertuous Ladie of yo'es, wissh- 
ing & hoping to see you both heere according 
to p[ro]mise before my dep[ar]ture hence, 
I betake you as myself to the grace of God. 
At Duresme house this IXth of Februarie 
1604 
Yor assured loving Cosin 
Tobie Duresme. 


Thus, many months ‘after the Queen’s 
death, Lyly was still seeking a royal pension 
in recognition of his years of service as, play- 
maker for the Court; and he evidently hoped 
King James would discharge the debt of his 
predecessor. He was “ indigent,’’ burdened 
with ‘‘ an insupportable charge of many 
children ’’; but . had friends of his better 
days like Toby Matthew, to plead his cause. 
It has been inferred that he did indeed receive 
pet of land under James (‘ Works,’ i., 

8). However that may be, we know defin- 
itely that Lyly got nothing from ‘‘ good Queen 
Bess” but ‘‘many promisses .. . & great 
hope,” for all Blount’s glib assurance (‘ Sixe 
Courtly Comedies,’ 1632) that she “ heard, 
Graced, and Rewarded ”’ him. 


Warren B. Austin. 
The College of the City of New York. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


Orner THan Tuose Given By Larwoop 
Hortten. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131). 


Gotpen Disu. Henry Appleton, pewterer, 
Cheapside. c. 1760. : 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpex Door. (1) Joseph Pote, bookseller, 

over against Suffolk House, Charing Cross 
ter known as of Eton). 1726. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 








(2) Paul Daniel Chenevix, toy-man, 
over against Suffolk Street, Charing Cross. 
(Billheads, 1731-1742). 


Gotpen Ewer. (1) James Shruder, gold- 
smith, Greek Street, Soho. 1737. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) Edward Aldridge, goldsmith, Lilly-pot 
Lane, Noble Street. 1742. 
(Trade-card). 


GotpEN Fame & PINEAPPLE. James 
Erwin, confectioner, south corner of Berkeley 
Square, 

(Billhead, 1760). 


Gotpen Fan & Dove. Mrs. Elisabeth 
Molyneux (no trade mentioned), within three 
doors of Beaufort Buildings in the Strand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Nov., 1747). 


Gotpen Fan & Ristnc Sun. Mrs. Philips, 
‘sold implements of safety,’’ No. 5, Orange 
Court, near Leicester Fields. N.D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


GotpEN Fan & Seven Stars. Martha 
Sleepe, fan-maker, next door to the Black 
Swan, North side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
c. 1760. 


‘ 


(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Fan & Sun. Ann Baylie, fan- 
maker, at Chidley Court, near Carlton House, 


Pall Mall, N.D. 
(Percival’s ‘ The Fan Book ’). 
GoLpEN FLeece & Fiower-pe-Luce. John 


Morris, hosier, in the Strand. 1719. 
(‘N. and Q.,’ clvii. 111). 


GotpEN FiEEce & Giove. Robert Bright, 
haberdasher, in Cheapside, near the Old 
Change. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Fieece & Queen’s Heap. Van 
Hilder, hosier, over against Exeter Change, 
Strand. 1707. 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand ’). 


Go.tpEN Freecp & Star. (No name men- 
tioned). ‘‘ The very best Broad Cloths sold,’’ 
adjoining to Aldgate Without. 

(Daily Advertiser, 26 Nov., 1740). 


Gotpen Frure & Havtsoy. L. Pippard, 
engraver and publisher of music, opposite 
Tom’s and Will’s Coffee Houses, Russell 
Street, Covent Garden. 1711, 

(Imprint), 
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Gotpen Frame. Henry Jouret, frame- 
maker and print-seller, the middle of Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Goitpen Gate. (1) —— Combes, butcher, 
over against the Maypole in the Strand. 
1653. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand ’). 

mS W. Herbert, print-seller, Strand. c. 
1760. 


(Imprint). 


Gotpen Hanp Saw. Samuel Cave (no trade 
mentioned), near Union Stairs, Wapping. 
(Daily Advertiser, 15 Nov., 1746). 


Gotpen Hare & Batt. Philip Brooksby, 
bookseller, near the Boar Tavern, Pye Corner. 
1696. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Gotpen Harp & Vion. Thomas Wright, 
music seller, on London Bridge. 
(Craftsman, 6 May, 1732). 


GotpEN Harr. (1) Henry Wellington, 
mae near the New Exchange, Strand. 
1690. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand ’). 

(2) Francis Clark, goldsmith, near St. Dun- 
stan’s. 1696. 

(Archaeological Journal, 1895). 


Gotpen Hat Biock. Robert Gibson, book- 
seller, Middle Row, Holborn. 1700. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


GOLDEN Heap & Cup. John Washington, 





stone mason, St. John Street. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 

GotpEN Heap & Key. , chemist and 
druggist, Belle Sauvage. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Kertte. Henry Sleath, brazier, 
No. 31, Holborn, near Fetter Lane, 
(Billhead, 1781). 


Brad- 
back 


GoLDEN Key & ANODYNE NECKLACE. 
shaw’s Elixir Warehouse under the 
Piazza of the Royal Exchange. 1734. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Gotpen Key & Brancu. William Draw- 
water, branch-maker (? maker of candelabra), 
Dean Street, near Fetter Lane, 

(Daily Advertiser, 17 Nov., 1742). 


Gotpen Key & CanpiesticK. Thomas 
Carter (? ironmonger), Within Bishopsgate. 


N.D. 
(Billhead). 








GotpeEN Key & Crown. William Man. 
ning, goldsmith and jeweller, opposite the 
Post Office in Lombard Street. 1747. 

(Trade-card), 


Gotpen Key & Srar. Thomas Nichols, 
mercer, in Carnaby Street, near the market. 
1763-68. 

(Trade-cards), 


GotpEN Key & Sucar Loar. Joseph Wil- 
liams, grocer, corner of the Spread Eagle Inn, 
Gracechurch Street. 

(Billhead, 1741), 


Go.tpen Kry & Turee Sucar Loaves. Allen 
and Barnard, grocers, the corner of Dyers 


Buildings, near the Bars, Holborn. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 
GotpEN Lamp & GREEN Door. Doctor 


Souza, physician in Hatton Garden. c. 1710. 
(Trade-card). 


Go.~pEN LANTHORN. Susanna Kirleus, a 
Collegiate Physician of London and Sworn 
Physician in Ordinary to King Charles II 
in Plough Court, in Gray’s Inn Lane. 

(Weekly Remarks, 3 Mar., 1715). 


GoLpEN Lion & Casr or Knives. Nathaniel 
Bentley*4 and John Fisher, cutlers and hard- 
waremen near the Royal African House in 
Leadenhall Street. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


(1) M. Norman, 
Tavistock 


GotpEN Lion & Crown. 
sacque, gown and _ habit-maker, 
Street, Covent Garden. c. 1760. 

: (Trade-card). 

(2) Adam Smith, linen draper, King Street, 
Golden Square. 

(Billhead, 1768). 


Gotpen Lion & Star, R, Baddam, printer, 
in Fleet Street within three doors of Shoe 
Lane end. c. 1740. 

(Imprint). 

Gotpen Lion & Stitt. Joseph Watson, 


distiller of cordials against colic and gripes, 
the corner house of West Smithfield and Pye 


Corner, 
(London Journal, 2 Nov., 1723). 


GotpeN Lion & TxHree Svucar Loaves. 
Spencer and Jebson, grocers, lower end of 
Gracechurch Street. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 





34 Formerly known as the “ Beau of Leaden- 
hall street” but later more notorious as 
“Dirty Dick.” See ‘D.N. B.’ etc. 
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Gotpen Lion & Unicorn. Collet Maw- 
hood, druggist, over against the West End of 
the New Exchange in the Strand. 

(Billhead, 1751). 


Gotpen Lock. R. M.: a locksmith, With- 
out Temple Bar, Strand. c. 1660. 
(A token issued). 


GotpEN Lock & Betts. William Allan, 
locksmith and bell-hanger, Francis Street, 
Golden Square. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Mortar. (1) Samuel Sparrow, 
corner of Burleigh Street and 
in the 


GOLDEN 
druggist, 
Exeter Change, opposite the Savoy 
Strand. 17—. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Anthony Dalbis, apothecary, Great Suf- 
folk Street by the Hay Market. 

(Daily Advertiser, 3 Dec., 1747). 


GoLDEN NOBLE. 
Milk Street. 1598. 


—— Purnell, mercer, in 


(Guildhall MS, 256). 


Gotpen Parr or Specractes. —— Eglin- 
ton, cure for scurvy, against the East end of 
the New Church in the Strand. 

(London Evening Post, 7 Sept., 1749). 


GotpEN Pater. (1) Thomas’ Bowen, 
painter and gilder, Shugg Lane, St. James’s 
Hay Market. 1767. 

(Trade-card). 


(2) James Newman, pencil maker, No. 17, 
Gerrard Street, Soho, N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Pear. John Perry, linen-draper, 
Portugal Street, facing Lincoln’s Inn Back 


Gate. 1754. 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Pen.55 (1) Robert More, writing- 
master, in Howard Street by Arundel Street, 
in the Strand near the Temple. 

(Daily Courant, 3 Aug., 1709). 

(2) Charles Snell, writing-master, Foster 
Lane, 

(Imprint, 1712). 

(3) Joseph Champion’s New Writing 
School, Old Change, Cheapside, 

(Daily Journal, 17 Jan., 1732). 


Gotpen PERvUKE. Jos: 


Ancelow, peruke 
maker, Grafton Street, St. 


Ann’s (Soho). 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 








% One of the most usual signs for writing- 
Ts. 





GotpEN Pueasant. William Weedon, 
pastry cook, near the Horn Tavern, No. 159, 
Fleet Street. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Powe. (1) John Cole, nightman 
and rubbish carter, Goswell Street, near Old 
Street. 1740, 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Robert Stone, nightman, upper end of 
Golden Lane near Old Street. 1745. 

(Trade-card). 


GoLpEN Pot. ~— Walker, distiller, near 
the Ram’s Head in Tooley Street, Southwark. 
(Daily Journal, 23 Jan., 1731). 


Gotpen Portrace Por. 
(no trade mentioned), 
Church, Southwark. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Oct., 1747). 


GoLpEN Press. Lawrence Andrew, printer, 
by Fleet Bridge. 1541. 
(Archaeological Journal, 1895). 


GOLDEN QuapRANT, Sun & SPECTACLES. 
Henry Pyefinch, optical and mathematical 
instrument maker, No. 67, Cornhill, between 
Bishopsgate Street and Royal Exchange. 


1775. 
(Trade-card). 


GoLpEN Satmon & Peart. Thomas Chesson, 
jeweller and goldsmith, Ludgate Hill. 1753. 
(Advertisement). 


GotpEn Satmon & Spectactes. John Souch, 
fish-hook and needle maker, on London 
Bridge. 


William Deacon 
near St. George’s 


(Weekly Journal, 21 Feb., 1730). 


Gotpen Sasu. John Volkham, maker of 
washing machines, Duke Street, Bloomsbury. 
(Advertisement, 13 Feb., 1752). 


Gotpen Seat. Peter Chassereau, land sur- 
veyor, Hanover Street, Long Acre. c. 1800. 
(Trade-card). 


GotpEN Serpent. W. Dacres (no trade 
mentioned), near the Temple Gate, Fleet 
Street. 1660. 

(Archaeological Journal, December 1895). 


GotpEN Suuttie. Mrs. Benson, milliner, 
Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill. 1710. 
(‘ St. Martin’s Scrap-book ’). 
Gotpen Snart. (1) Benjamin Watts, gold- 
smith, Fleet Street, near Fleet Bridge. 1721. 
(Applebee’s Weekly Journal), 
(2) Charles Jones, jeweller, Carey Lane, by 
Goldsmith’s Hall. 
(Daily Advertiser, 12 June, 1747). 
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Gou~pmn SPECTACLES. (1) John Radford, 
spectacle maker, Without Temple Bar, St. 
Clement’s Danes. 1668. 

(Court’s ‘ Contribution to History 
of Spectacle Makers’ Company ’). 

(2) Joseph Collingwood, violin maker, Lon- 
don Bridge. 1725-50. 

(Morris’s ‘ British Violin Makers ’). 


GotpEN SpectacLes, RerLectinc TELE- 
scope & Haptey’s QuapRant. Edward Nairn, 
optical and mathematical instrument maker, 
Cornhill. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Goupen Specractes & Sea QuapRant. Peter 
Dolland, optician, near Exeter Exchange, 


Strand. 1750. 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Sprre. Jane Watkins and Sarah 
Reeves, stay makers, Lyle Street, Leicester 


Fields. 
(Spectator, 10 Oct., 1711). 


GoLpEN Stanparp BusHet. James Mar- 
riott & Co., makers of measures, sieves, truss- 
hoops, turnery-ware, etc., No.'33, Eastcheap. 


N.D, 

(Trade-card). 

Gotpen Stirrup. Robert Vaux, sadler, 
New Bond Street. 1732. 

(Trade-card). 


GoLDEN Sworp. William Merriden (no 
trade mentioned), Threadneedle Street. 1679. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


GoLtpEN Tega Canister. Henry Eyre, pur- 


veyor of mineral waters, Fleet Street. 
(Daily Post, 25 April, 1730). 


Gotpen Tra Kettte. Joseph Beardmore, 
working brazier, near Cree Church, Leaden- 
hall Market. 1766, 

(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Tea Kerrie & SPEAKING TRUMPET. 
, tin plate worker, Lombard Street. 

c. 1760 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Tr1ancte. (1) Prosper Lankrink,6 
artist, in the Piazza, Covent Garden. 
(London Gazette, 1 and 23 May, 1693). 
(2) John Closterman,*’ portrait painter, at 
same address. (1692-1710). 


(Beresford Chancellor’s ‘ Covent Garden ’), 





3% b. 1628—d. 1692. See ‘D. N. B.’ The above 
advertisements relate to the sales of his Draw- 
ings and Prints. 

37 b. 1656—d. 1713. See ‘ D. N. B.’ 








Gotpen Turx’s Heap & Ink Bortte. Chris. 
topher Coningsby, stationer and bookseller, 
near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street. 
1701. ; 

(Imprint). 

James Cox, goldsmith, Rac- 
1751. 

(Trade-card). 


GoLpEN Vause (or Vase). (1) Vino and 
Peronne, modellers and designers, No, 156, 
High Holborn. c. 1780. 


(2) George Ragsdale, 
smith, No. 25, New Bon 
duit Street. 


GoLpen Urn. 
quet Court, Fleet Street. 


(Trade-card). 
jeweller and gold- 
Street, near Gon 


(Billhead, 1781). 


GoLtpEeN Viot. Richard Meares, musical 
instrument maker, Leadenhall Street. c. 1720. 


(Trade-card), 

GotpEN Vion & Hautsoy. (1) J. Hare, 

‘musical instrument seller,’? St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1697, 

(Imprint). 


(2) Richard Meares, musical instrument 


maker, North Side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


1706. 
(Trade-card), 


Go.pen Vion. John Clarke, music seller, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1686. 
(Arber’s Term Catalogues, iii). 
GoLpEN WueatsHEaF & Crown. William 
Perry and Caleb Hooker, mercers, New Round 
Court, Strand. c, 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpsmitn’s Arms & Rinc. John Hop- 
kins, goldsmith, in Bride Lane, 1730; in Fleet 
Street, 1732. 

(Daily Post, 22 May, 1730; Craftsman, 

25 March, 1732). 

GosHAWK IN Sun. Thomas Gosson, book- 
seller, St, Paul’s Churchyard, ‘‘ next the 
Gate, the corner shop to Cheapside.”’ 1580. 

(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’) 


Gower Arms. —Beard, vendor of asa’ 
milk, Store Street, Bedford Square. 1786. 
(Trade-card). 


Gown & Livery Hoop. Anthony Ingram, 
robe maker, Paternoster Row, “ near the 
North Gate of St. Paul’s Church.’’ 

(Daily Post, 1 June, 172). 

Graves & Buve Coat Boy. James Beal, 
wine and brandy merchant, No, 112, Newgate 


Street. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 
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GrassHoprpeR & Canister. Duncan Ste- 
wart, tea-man, in Conduit Street, the corner 
of Great George Street, Hanover Square. 

(Billhead, 1764). 


GRASSHOPPER & SucaR Loar. John Ireland, 
grocer, corner of Birchin Lane, Cornhill. n.p. 


(Trade-card). 


GrassHOpPpER & TEA CANISTER. Isaac 
Thornton, tea dealer and grocer, the corner of 
Fleet Market, Fleet Street. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Great Biste. John Seagood, stationer and 
bookseller, at the North Gate of the Royal 
Exchange. 1731 (?) 
(Trade-card). 
Great St, Georce. John Langley, mercer, 
Ludgate Street. 
(Billhead, 1735). 


Great Gotpen Spectacres.°8 (1) James 
Ayscough, optician, Ludgate Street. 1752. 
(Trade-card). 


(2) Radford’s Toy Shop, against St. Cle- 
ment’s Churchyard, near Arundel Street, 
Strand. 

(London Journal, 24 June, 1721). 


Great Gotpen Spectactes & QUADRANT. 
Joseph Linnell, optician, successor to Mr. 
Ayscough (see above), No, 33, Ludgate Street, 
near St. Paul’s. 1763, 

(Trade-card). 

Great KniFe Case. Nathan Jefferys, gold- 
smith and cutler, in the Strand. 1769. 

Do., do., corner of Dover Street, in Picca- 
dilly, c. 1790. 

(Trade-cards). 


Great Sign Witu Goupen Letters. Peter 
Hemet, ‘‘ operator for ye teeth, near the 
Fountain Tavern in the Strand.” n.p. 

(Trade-card). 


Green CANISTER. (1) William Gasse, glass 
— corner of Newport Street, facing Long 
re. 


(Billhead, 1734). 

(2) John Heigham Gresham, grocer, St. 
Martin’s-Le-Grand, 

(Billhead, 1737). 

(3) John Hopwood, hosier and haberdasher 

of hats, Charles Street, Covent Garden, 1742. 

(Trade-card). 


Green Cantster & Gotpen Sucar Loar. 
Thomas Fry, grocer, Fetter Lane, opposite 
Dean Street. w.p. 

(Billhead). 





Green Cantstex & Sun, (No name men- 
tioned), a glass seller, in the Strand. 1721. 
(Advertisement). 


GREEN CANISTER & THREB SuGAR LOAVEs. 
John Barton, grocer, on Ludgate Hill. 
(Billhead, 1750). 


Green Door. (1) John Tuite, goldsmith, 
in Litchfield Street, near Newport Market. 
(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 21 Aug., 1731). 
(2) John Faber, jun., mezzotint engraver, 
Craven Buildings, Drury Lane. 1731. 
(Imprint). 


Green Door & Two GoLpEN Spikes. (A 
practitioner), Plough Yard, Fetter Lane, 
(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Green Gates. Robert Shard, undertaker, 
Leadenhall Street. 


Daily Advertiser, 16 Jan., 1748). 


GREEN Guass-Hovuse, 
bottle maker, Southwark. 
(Bill, 1766; Sir Robert Clayton MSS). 


Green & Gotp Canister, —. Ozley, sold 
Jesuit Drops, between Nightingale Lane and 
Salt Petre Bank, East Smithfield. 

(Public Advertiser, 7 Feb., 1756). 


GREEN & Gotp Lamp. ————, “‘ the Pro- 
prietor of the Old Iron Pear-tree Water,”’ 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

(Public Advertiser, 2 June, 1755). 


Green Hatcn. Dr. Russel (a Bolus vendor), 
next the Sword Cutler’s, over against Gray’s 
Inn Gate, Holborn. 

(Daily Advertiser, 2 Nov., 1731). 


GREEN Lettuce.59 John Pain, seedsman 
and nursery gardener, opposite Chancery 
Lane in Holborn. 

(Craftsman, 11 Dec., 1731). 


Green Patuisapo Pates. Richard Blome, 
cartographer, New Weld Street, near Clare 


Market, 
(London Gazette, 27 Jan., 1695/6). 


Green Rarts. Lewis Baril, jeweller, upper 
end of Tokenhouse Yard, 
(Daily Courant, 11 March, 1721). 


Green Snurtrers. Prudence Reed, “ sells 
Brussels-Mechlin lace,’’ Duke’s Court, St. 
Martin’s lane. 1754. 

(‘ St. Martin’s Scrap Book ’). 


John Bewes, glass 





3 See also GoLpen SPECTACLES. 





389 Corruption of Green Lattice. 
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GreyHounp & Star. Francis Drake, drug- 
gist, near Fleet Bridge. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 


Griprron & TRowEL. J i Clarke, iron- 
monger, in Piccadilly. c. 1750. 
(Trade-card). 


Landell and Gordon, 
Argyle Street, by 


(Trade-card). 


Proven & Harrow, Charles 
jeweller and goldsmith, No. 1, 
ce. 1775. 


GRIFFIN & CHAIR. 
cabinet makers, Little 
Swallow Street. c, 1750. 


GRIFFIN, 
Storey, 
Poultry. 

(Billhead). 


Grocer’s ARMs. —.Maydwell, oilman, 
next door to Hinde Court, Fleet Street. 1675. 
(H, Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Fleet Street ’). 


Guernsey Arms. Daniel Pollit, tallow 
chandler, Hermitage Street, Wapping. 
(Daily Advertiser, 12 Dec., 1748). 


GuitTark & Fiure. Michael Rauche & Co., 
music publishers, Chandos Street, near St. 
Martin’s Lane. c. 1770, 

(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers ’). 


Guy or Warwicx. Edward Child, grocer, 
Warwick Lane, Ludgate Street. 1661. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.). 
AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 


INDO- ARYANS IN INDIA. 


[8 a recent note on the Indo-Aryans (ante 

p. 6) Mr. Wiit1am Harcovurt-Bats states 
that the Dards and the Siah-Posh Kaffirs 
have retained the purity of their Aryan des- 
cent. A little further down he says that the 
Brahmans of Kashmir and the majority of 
the native rulers throughout Hindustan 
‘‘ pride themselves on the purity of their 
Aryan descent.’’ In 1931, writing on the 
origin of the caste system in India (Indian 
Antiquary, 1x., p. 94), 1 pointed out that 
the Ksattriyas, from whom the majority of 
the native rulers are descended, though mixed 
in later times, are of Aryan origin, and that 
the caste system had a magical origin. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Hutton (in ‘ Census of India, 
1931,’ vol. i., India, Pt, I, Report [Delhi, 
1933], p. 434 n.) accepted my main hypo- 
thesis and wrote: “ I agree in ascribing caste 
to a belief in magic, although I cannot accept 
the rest of Dr. Bonnerjea’s hypothesis, which 





appears to me to be contradictory.’’ Your 
correspondent is therefore right in what he 
says about the native rulers. On the other 
hand, he makes mention of the ‘‘ Dravidian 
or black Negro race,’’ and states that the 
people of Bengal have ‘‘ been absorbed by 
people of Mongolian affinities,’ and then 
points out that these ‘‘ are facts of consider. 
able interest.’’ 

With regard to the first, the Dravidians are 
not a negro race. The presence of Negrito 
races in the mainland of India was not proved 
until Hutton recently showed that frizzly hair 
is common among the Angami Nagas; Guha 
found spirally curved hair among the Kadars 
and Pulayans of Southern India; and Sarkar 
(Nature, cxxxvii., 1936, p. 1035) described a 
brachycephalic young man with woolly hair 
among the aborigines of the Rajmahal Hills. 
The presence of Negritos in India can no 
longer be denied, but there is nothing to show 
that the Dravidians are of Negroid origin. 
Considering, however, the very large area over 
which these Negrito types have been found 
to-day, it seems not unlikely that the Negro 
race had had a much wider distribution in 
pre-historic times; it is only in the marginal 
areas where other influences are not very great 
that the Negro characteristics are still to be 
found. The mention of a black race in the 
ancient Sanskrit texts is, as I pointed out 
in my paper on caste, purely figurative, and 
has nothing to do with anthropology. 

With regard to the second statement about 
the Mongoloid affinities of the people of Ben- 
gal, I can hardly blame your correspondent. 
I had committed the same error when, in 1927, 
I published my ‘ L’Ethnologie du Bengale.’ 
In the ethnographic maps appended to it I 
had described the majority of the inhabitants 
of Bengal as ‘‘ Mongolo-Dravidian.’’ At that 
time my conclusions were based only on Sir 
Herbert Risley’s measurements, but since then 
Guha and others have proved that Risley’s 
data are not reliable. As the data on which 
my conclusion was based were wrong, it 
naturally follows that my conclusion was also 
wrong, 

In Guha’s racial map of India the area 
occupied by the Dards and the Siah-Posh 
Kaffirs has been described as ‘‘ Proto-Nordic 
and Indus with some amount of Orientals,” 
which makes your correspondent to be right. 
The greater part of Bengal is described as 
being inhabited by ‘‘ Alpo-Dinarics and 
‘ Basic’ Dolichos with a small proportion 
of Indus and Proto-Nordic types ”’; and 
Southern India has in the main “ Basic 
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Dolichos, Alpo-Dinarics and Proto-Austra- 
loids with a small proportion of Orientals and 
Proto-Nordics, and in the south-western part 
of the peninsula a small ‘‘ island ”’ containing 
the same peoples as in the Dard section men- 
tioned above, and a long, narrow strip, 
extending almost to the tip of the peninsula, 
containing ‘‘ Proto-Australoids and Negri- 
tos.”’ In passing it may be mentioned that 
Guha’s map seems to be the best in existence, 
but I should like to modify it by placing 
the ‘‘ Finno-Ugrians ”’ in a little ‘‘ island ”’ 
situated to the west of Bengal and in another 
smaller one almost in Central India. 

I know too little of Dravidian and African 
linguistics to be able to say if there is any 
genetic connection between them. But it is 
certain that Bengali in its literary forms is 
almost purely Indo-Aryan, whereas the col- 
loquial language has borrowed many words of 
Semitic origin, but even there the Mongolian 
influence is almost negligible. On the whole, 
then, the ‘‘ facts’? mentioned by your corre- 
spondent are no longer facts in the light of 
modern researches, and hence they cannot be 
accepted by anthropologists and ethnologists, 
and philologists and historians too must per- 
force reject them. 

Brren BonNERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


E “ TAINT-WORM ” IN ‘LYCIDAS’ 

(See ante p. 112).—I feel I must put on 
record the fact that by some inexplicable slip 
I wrote ‘‘ flocks ’’ for ‘“‘ herds ’’ in my quota- 
tion of 1. 46 of ‘ Lycidas’ at the reference. 
I corrected the proof which was sent me but, 
owing to the distance it had to travel, this 
did not arrive in time. The laches on my 
part (as I believe the lawyers call it) has one 
advantage, for it enables me to point out that 
although the word ‘‘ flocks ’’ reads naturally, 
and “‘ herds’? does not sound quite so good, 
Milton was right in his deliberate choice of 
his word, because both in the passage from 
Mascall and that from Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Vul- 
gar Errors’ the disease produced by the 
“taint-worm ’’ is associated with the diseases 
of oxen and bullocks, rather than with those 


of sheep; Milton’s choice, therefore, is thus 
justified. 
WW. W.:S: 
Lyme Regis. 


THE DORSETSHIRE REGIMENT (39rx 

AND 54rn FOOT).—The following biblio- 
graphical particulars concerning this regi- 
ment may “ acceptable : 
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Histories, 
R. Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record 39th 
Foot ’ (1853). 


‘Records of the 54th W. Norfolk Regt.’ 
(Roorkee, 1851). 

Major.-Gen. Lord E, Gleichen’s ‘ The Do- 
ings of the 15th Infantry Brigade, Aug. 1914- 
March, 1915.’ (1917). (1st Bn. served in this 
brigade. ) 

‘ Soldiers Died in the Great War,’ Part 43. 
The Dorsetshire Regt. (H.M.S.O.). 

‘Short History of the Dorsetshire Regt.’ 
iw (H.M.S.0O., 1905) and (Aldershot, 

7). 

‘ Notes on the History and Services of the 
54th Regt. of Foot.’ (United Service Maga- 
zine, March 1877-Sept. 1877). 

Article in United Services Review, 18 Nov., 
1937. 


Courts-Martial. 

‘ Proceedings of a General Court Martial 
held at Gibraltar on Tuesday, June 29th, 
1762, on Nathaniel Jessy of the 54th Regt.’ 
(MS. in Royal United Service Institution). 

‘ Proceedings of a General Court-Martial, 
March, 1792, for the Trial of Capt. R. Powell, 
Lieut. C. Seton and J. Hall, 54th Regt., on 
Charges preferred by Wm. Cobbett, late 
Sergt.-Major of the same regiment’ (1809). 
See also autobiography and Lives of Cobbett. 


Reminiscences. 

‘The Veteran; or Forty Years in the 
British Service.’ By Capt. John Harley. (2 
vols, 1838). Served in Egypt with 54th. 

‘The Weary Road: Recollections of a 
Subaltern of Infantry.’ By Charles Douie. 
(1929). Great War, 1914-18. 


The Sarah Sands, 

‘Narrative of the Burning of the Sarah 
Sands.’ By an Officer (1870). The 54th were 
on board this troopship. 

Chapter in ‘ Survivors’ Tales of Great 
Events.’ As told to W. Wood (1906). 

Chapter in ‘ A Gallant Company.’ By Sir 
J. Fortescue. (1927). 

Article by Col. W. W. Knollys in Household 
Brigade Magazine. (1901). 

Chapter by Rudyard Kipling in ‘ Land and 
Sea Tales.’ 

Biographies. 

‘Life of Gen. Sir David Baird.’ By Theo- 
dore Hook. 2 vols, (1832). Col. 54th. 1801. 
See also Life by W. H. Wilkin. 

‘ Life of Lt.~Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, K.B.’ By 
Col. H. C. Wylly. (1922). Capt. 39th, 1755. 
See also chapter on Coote by Lt.-Col. S. C. 
Pratt, R.A. in Spencer Wilkinson’s ‘ From 
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Cromwell to Wellington ’ (1899) and article 
by L. FitzGerald in the United Service Maga- 
zine (1916). 

Poem.—‘ Primus in Indis.’ A Song of the 


Dorsets. (‘Scarlet and Blue.’ Ed. by J. 
Farmer, 1896). 

Periodical.—The Dorsetshire Regimental 
Quarterly. (Dorchester). 

The compiler would be glad to know of any 
omissions, J. Parnes. 


O TRANSLATIONS FROM 
GREEK. 


THE 
i. 
Kadhuordy €ore rotvdixov meunévat, 
Ag@oror 8€ rd Eqv dvoror, Fdiwrov 8 sro 
mapeoti Anyis dv épa xa’ Huépar. 
SopHoc.es. 
Fairest of gifts is native righteousness, 
And best a life unhampered by disease, 
But sweetest ’tis for man when he can say: 
**T have what I desire from day to day.” 
ii. 
ovr’ dperns drep OABos €riorara dvdpas aégev, 
or’ apern adévoto: disou Saperny re cal drBov. 
CALLIMACHUS. 


Good poor and wealthy bad are still unblest; 
as =< wealth with goodness, Jove, for both is 
st. 


Hisernicvus. 


HE DERIVATION OF “SANS.” — 
““Sans’’ (French for ‘‘ without’’) is 
confidently stated by Diez and others to be a 
corruption of Latin sine, but the Italian 
senza is against this, and the chances are that 
both are from absentia’ (in the absence of), 
though no doubt the original Latin preposi- 
tion lingered on for many years side by side 
with the newer form. This is much easier 
than the supposed corruption. 


Wee. aan: me 


HANGING LONDON. — The Lyceum 
Theatre, Wellington Street, Strand. 


To be demolished. Its name was derived from 
an acadamy or exhibition rooms built in 1765, 
by James Paine or Payne, for the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists, made into a theatre 
in 1790 and the English Opera House 1809, 
destroyed by fire on 16 Feb., 1830. 

A new theatre, designed by Samuel Beazley, 
was opened on 14 July, 1834. From 1874 
it was managed by Sir Henry Irving; rebuilt 
in 1902, with the exception of the portico in 
Wellington Street and the walls in Exeter 
Street and Burleigh Street. 


J. ARDAGH. 








Readers’ Queries. 


HE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY.—This 
Society, founded by James Knowles and 
Tennyson in 1869, lasted until 1880, and in. 
cluded many of the most distinguished theo- 
logians, scientists, authors and philosophers 
of the time, among them Manning, Mar. 
tineau, Huxley, W. G. Ward, Ruskin and 
Gladstone. A printed proof or abstract of 
the paper to be read before the Society was 
distributed to the members in advance of each 
monthly meeting. If any _ reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ has ever seen any of these, or 
knows where a set of them may be seen, I 
would deeply appreciate hearing from him. 
I am also interested in knowing what became 
of the papers of Sir James Knowles, founder 
and long editor of the Nineteenth Century. 
Knowles was for ten years the secretary of the 
Metaphysical Society and from his papers I 
hope to ascertain the present whereabouts of 
the minute-book of the Society. 
Aran W. Brown. 
Columbia University, 417 West 118 Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


ROZEN SPEECH AND _ FROZEN 
MUSIC.—Anyone who has read ‘The 

Surprising Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen ’ must recall the curious tale of the 
frost’s effect upon a French horn. Mun- 
chausen’s servant had attempted to play a 
fanfare upon the instrument, but he had been 
hindered by the extreme cold from produci 
a single tone upon it. After the horn 
been hung upon a peg in a tavern, it thawed 
and played the tunes which had been frozen 
into it, 

The same device has been used with respect 
to other musical instruments and to the 
human voice. This fable (and, indeed, it 
may belong to folk-lore) has an odd history. 
It is said to ager in the writings of Anti- 
phanes, a Greek comic dramatist of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Castiglione told a similar story in the 
second book of his ‘ Courtier.” Two didactic 
fables of Coelius Calcagninus (Ferrara, 1544) 
entitled Voces frigoris vi congelatae and 
Voces frigore concretae were drawn directly 
from the words of Antiphanes. The story 
appears next in chapts. lv. and lwvi. of the 
fourth book of Rabelais, 

In 1629 Heylin incorporated the tale into 
his ‘ Little Descriptions of the Great. World,’ 
. 45. J ddison took the " 
frame and wove the Tatler, No. 254, upon it. 














His 
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His story, ‘Frozen Speech,’ included the 
musical as well as the vocal phenomenon. 
Next in line came the treatment of the legend 
by “‘ Baron Munchausen.”’ 

I should appreciate replies to this note by 
‘N. and Q.’ correspondents who know the 
fable in other languages and literatures, 


JOHN J. MENAUGH. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


UILERIES GATES AND LANDGUARD 
FORT.—A fine pair of iron gates 8 ft. 

high by 8 ft. wide was for many years at 
Riby, near Grimsby. The history given of 
them was that they came from the palace of 
the Tuileries, were brought to England when 
the Allies entered Paris in 1814, and erected 
at Landguard Fort, near Harwich, and when 
the fort was remodelled, were brought to Lin- 
colnshire, at least seventy years ago. Is any- 
thing known of such gates being brought to 
England, or being placed at Landguard Fort ? 


G. 8. G. 


HE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE AND THE 
ENGLISH NAVY.—I have been advised 
by the British Consul-General in Chicago 
that I might learn through your paper the 
correct wording of an order to the English 
Navy, in the time of England’s war with 
France, regarding seeds and plant-material 
seized on French ships, and addressed to the 
Empress Josephine. I understand that 
according to the order these were to be at once 
forwarded to her, a true courtesy of war. 
Could anyone quote the order or tell me 
where it could be found? 
Ruta B. Kroscuer. 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE.—Was there ever a 


biography written of the wife of 
George III, Queen Charlotte ? 
E. E. C. 
PEEN, SILCHESTER.—Is there any 


direct evidence that Speen, Berkshire, 
was the Spinae of the Romans? 
Which was the direct route from Silchester 
to Cirencester ? 
E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place. 


UERIES FROM ‘MADAME BOVARY.’ 
—Reading once again Flaubert’s master- 

ece, I find, to my regret, many allusions 

cannot seize. Perhaps reads of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

cam give me information concerning the fol- 

lowing : 

1. “ Des assiettes peintes qui représentaient 





Vhistoire de Mlle de la Valliére.’”” Were 
series of biographical plates, such as these 
seem to have been, in vogue in the early nine- 
teenth century in France? I should be glad 
of information about them. What porcelain 
factory made them? Were they of fine por- 
celain? Is there any list of the subjects 
chosen? Have the sets ever been regularly 
collectors’ objects? Has anything of the kind 
been in fashion in England? 

2. L’ Abbé Frayssinous. An author read by 
girls in convent schools. Could anyone tell 
me about him? Is he still read? 

3. “Saint Louis avec son chéne.’’ To 
what story about St. Louis does this refer? 

4. ‘La Marjolaine.’ Where can | find the 
words and the history of this song? 


M. U. H.R. 


URNAME STREICHER.—Have any out- 
standing Jews borne this name? One 
bearer of it was a palaeographer of repute 
who may be living still: certainly he was 
deeply immersed in work when the war broke 
out in 1914. Is that man claimed by Jewry? 
The name cannot be peculiarly Jewish, it 
would seem, for it is that of the present 
Titular Archbishop of Brisi. 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 


ONNING, BERKSHIRE.—Was this an 
important parish in olden days, when a 
family named Barker lived there (not the 
ay family of Barker who live near Twy- 
ord)? What parish was Twyford in? 


A. S. B. 


ATTY HONEYWOOD: ETA MAWR. — 

Can any reader give any biographical 

particulars of these two north country 
poetesses ? X. Y. Z. 


AWCETT OF RAVENSTONEDALE, CO. 
WESTMORLAND.—Pedigree or family 
records of this Fawcett family wanted. 


X. Y. Z. 


REDERICK WATKINS.—Rear-Admiral, 
living in 1824. Biographical particulars 
wanted. Whom did he marry? ~ 
ge ee Be 


OURCE AND INSTANCES OF A PROVERB 
WANTED.—Somewhere I read a proverb 
running like this: “Do not drink from a 
grange puddle if thou hast a clear fountain at 
ome.” 
All particulars on this proverb and its ver- 
sions desired. 
O. F. B. 
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THE MODERN GREEKS. 
(clxxvi, 8). 


THE question of the origin of the modern 
Greeks has been much discussed in the 
past, and a great deal of ink has been spilt 
in violent controversies between those who 
sought to prove that the present inhabitants 
of Hellas are descendants of Slavs and Alban- 
ians and the opposing faction which claims 
for them direct affiliation from Leonidas and 
Alcibiades, 

The theory that the modern Greeks are of 
prevalent Slavonic descent was first enunci- 
ated by the learned German Jakob Philipp 
Fallmerayer (1790-1861), who, in his 
‘Geschichte der Halbinsel Moreas wahrend 
des Mittelalters’ (Stuttgart, 1830-1836) and 
in his ‘ Abhandlung tiber die Entstehung der 
Neuengriechen ’ (Stuttgart, 1835), went so 
far as to maintain that the modern Hellenes 
have not a single drop of genuine Greek blood 
in their veins, the original Hellenic race hav- 
ing been exterminated by the barbaric inva- 
sions. The arguments of the learned Ger- 
man run briefly as follows: 

In 589, during the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice, the Slav tribe of the Avars invaded 
Thrace, Macedonia and Greece. To quote the 
words of the contemporary historian, 
Evagrios, ‘‘ Singidon (Belgrade) Anchialos, 
all Greece and many cities and fortresses were 
plundered and destroyed by fire and sword, 
for the greater part of the Imperial army was 
at that time stationed in Asia.’’ Fall- 
merayer asserts that, following this invasion, 
the Avars settled permanently in Greece, and 
this hypothesis would seem to be confirmed 
by a passage in a letter of the Patriarch 
Nikolaos to the Emperor Alexios Comnenos. 

The Patriarch mentions that the Emperor 
Nikephorus I, about the year 807 separated 
Patras from the diocese of Corinth and raised 
it to the rank of a Metropolitan See in order 
to commemorate the miraculous intervention 
of Saint Andrew which enabled a Byzantine 
army to defeat before the walls of Patras the 
Avar besiegers of the city. The Patriarch 
writes textually: ‘‘ These Avars had held pos- 
session of the Peloponnesus for 218 years and 
had so completely separated it from the 
Empire that no Imperial official dared to set 
foot in the country.’’ The Patriarch thus 
dates the establishment of the Avars in the 








Peloponnesus from the year 589, confirming 
the statement of the historian Evagrios. 

Furthermore, Fallmerayer quotes a passage 
from the history of the pilgrimage of Saint 
Willibald, the Anglo-Saxon Bishop of Eich- 
statt, which states that in 723 the Saint 
‘* crossed to Monemvasia in the Slavonian 
land.’’ 

In 746 a great plague devastated the Byzan. 
tine Empire. The Emperor Constantinos 
Porphyrogenitos, commenting on the mortal- 
ity caused by the plague in Greece, states tex- 
tually: ‘‘ All the open country was slavon- 
ised and became barbarous when the plague 
was devastating the whole world.’’ It would 
appear from the words ‘‘ open country ”’ that 
the surviving Greeks crowded into the cities, 
and that the rural districts were thus aban- 
doned to the Slavs. This statement of the 
Emperor is confirmed by the author of the 
Epitome of Strabo’s Geography, who, writ- 
ing in the tenth century, asserts that “all 
Epeiros and a large part of Hellas and the 
Peloponnesus are inhabited by Scythian 
Slavs.’’ The author of the Epitome mentions 
the coast of Elis in particular as a district 
where all memory of the ancient Hellenic 
language was completely forgotten. 

Fallmerayer quotes a number of Slavonic 
place-names in Greece as testifying to the 
existence of Slavonic settlements and in this 
respect lays great stress on the name ‘“‘ Nava- 
rino,’’ which was originally Avarinos. In 
a golden Bull of the Emperor Andronikos II, 
dated 1293, occurs the phrase dv mvdov, roy 
kadovpevov 'ABapwov. 

The alteration of ‘‘ Avarino ’’ into ‘‘ Nava- 
rino’’ is due to the Greek habit of prefixing 
to a place-name the last letter of the accusa- 
tive of the article. 

It would seem, therefore, that Fallmerayer 
was right in deriving the name of Navarino 
from a settlement of the Avars, and was also 
right in asserting that the names of many 
Greek villages are of Slavonic origin. 
Colonel Leake in his ‘ Travels in Northern 
Greece ’ affirms that the names of many places 
in Greece are often identical with those of 
villages situated in the remotest parts of 
Russia. 

From a superficial examination the argu- 
ments of Fallmerayer would appear to carry 
a certain weight. George Finlay in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire’ writes that 
‘‘ Fallmerayer has defended his theory with 
great eloquence, learning and wit, though 
with some exaggeration.’’ Professor A. A. 
Vasiliev, one of the greatest living Byzantine 
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historians, though rejecting the theory of a 
complete extermination of the native popula- 
tion, stresses the importance of the Slav 
colonization of Greece during the sixth cen- 
tury and praises Fallmerayer for the 
courageous initiative which he took at a 
moment when all Europe was Philhellene. 

Robert Byron, however, in his ‘ Byzantine 
Achievement,’ rejects absolutely the theories 
of Fallmerayer and writes: ‘‘ The theory of 
Slavonic. origin, derived from a superficial 
observation of village names in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, is as plausible as a de- 
duction from the place-terminations of -wick 
and -by that all Englishmen are descended 
from Danes.”’ 

The prevalent scientific opinion at the pre- 
sent moment concerning this problem appears 
to be that which the Russian Professor N. 
Petrovski has summed up in the following 
words: ‘‘ Les propositions extrémes de la 
théorie de Fallmerayer ne __ peuvent 
aujourd’hui se défendre apres l’étude appro- 
fondie qu’on a faite du probléme; mais la 
théorie elle-méme, exposée par l’auteur de 
fagon si harmonieuse et vivante, mérite a 
bon droit d’attirer l’attention des historiens 
méme qui n’admettent pas cette théorie dans 
son intégrité.’’ 

In spite of the opinion of the aforesaid pro- 
fessors it would appear that Fallmerayer, in 
expounding his thesis, has neglected to 
examine several important elements of the 
problem, and this neglect invalidates his 
arguments and renders them illusory. 

In the first place, Fallmerayer does not 
take into account the marvellous power of 
the Hellenic race for absorbing foreign 
nationalities. He does not consider the paral- 
lel of Italy, where the native populations, 
harassed by the Ostrogoth, decimated by the 
Lombard, plundered by the Norman, yet suc- 
ceeded in entirely absorbing the invaders, so 
that not a trace of their language, not a ves- 
tige of their customs, exist in Italy at the 
one day. And, gravest omission of all, 

é does not seem to realise that, subsequently 
to the Slavonic invasions, there took place 
in the Byzantine Empire an astonishing mili- 
tary and social revival under the Isaurian 
and Macedonian dynasties. Not only, during 
this period, were the forces of Islam driven 
back into the deserts of Arabia and the fast- 
nesses of Kurdistan, but the Slavonian colon- 
ists, who had formed settlements within the 
territory of the Empire, were destroyed or re- 
duced to absolute submission, 

In 783 the Empress Irene sent an expedition 








against the Slavs under the command of the 
celebrated general Staurakios, who marched 
through Macedonia and Northern Greece and 

netrated into the Peloponnesus, everywhere 
} merce em the Slav settlements and selling the 
inhabitants into slavery. 

The Church continued the work of the sol- 
diers by building monasteries in the Slavonic 
districts, and by the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury practically all the Slavs were converted 
to Christianity. The great Emperor Nike- 
phoros Phocas continued the work of the 
Empress Irene, organizing military cordons 
round the remaining Slav settlements, and 
step by step the Greek element regained the 
lost ground. Fallmerayer, who focussed his 
attention exclusively on one period of the 
eleven centuries of Byzantine history, 
neglects entirely the counter-offensive of the 
Hellenes through which the Slavonic invaders 
were amalgamated or destroyed. 

Another argument, which invalidates Fall- 
merayer’s thesis, is of philological nature and 
does not appear to aes been adequately 
studied. If the Slav element predominates in 
the population of modern Greece, how is it 
that there are practically no Slavonic words 
in the language? George Finlay writes that 
““ Greek and Arabic are the two languages 
that have suffered the smallest change in the 
lapse of ages.”” The inference is therefore 
that there are no important heterogeneous 
elements in the Greek race, 

If the rules of grammar and of ortho- 
graphy in the Greek language have been 
neglected through ignorance and poverty, it 
is nevertheless an incontestable fact that the 
fundamental words of the spoken tongue have 
remained the same as in the days of Thucy- 
dides. The ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ in 
its article on the modern Greek language, 
quotes some four or five words only as being 
of Slavonic origin, and some fifty or sixty 
of Turkish or Albanian. The force of this 
argument can be better appreciated by a cur- 
sory examination of Rumanian. 

It is of course a well-known fact that the 
Rumanians are the descendants of the Latin 
colonists settled in Dacia by the Emperor 
Trajan. These Latin populations have n, 
however, partially ptt a see by successive 
Slavonic invaders, so that the language of 
Ovid and Seneca has been debased and bar- 
barized, Though many of the Rumanian 
fundamental words, relating to family life 
and agriculture, are derived from Latin, such 
as casa (house), pdine (bread), apa (water), 
lapte (milk), vaca (cow), bou (bull), carne 
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(flesh), there are numerous Slavonic terms 
even among the basic elements of the popular 
vocabulary. For instance, nevasta (wife), 
dragoste (love), pamdnt (earth), copac (tree), 
batrin (old), tiner (young), all of which tes- 
tify to a strong Slavonic strain in the 
Rumanian peasantry. 

If therefore the Slavonic colonists in Greece 
had not been wiped out by the military mea- 
sures mentioned above, it is more than pro- 
bable that the Greek language would have 
undergone radical changes similar to those 
that have taken place in Rumanian. 

It would seem, therefore, that the theory 
of Fallmerayer concerning the predominance 
of Slavonic blood among the modern Greeks 
can be safely discarded as lacking in historical 
evidence. On the other hand, the existence 
of Albanian villages and settlements in 
Greece is admitted by everyone. It seems that 
the first considerable settlement of Albanians 
in Greece was due to the policy of Pedro IV, 
King of Aragon and Duke of Athens, who 
granted exemption from taxes for two years 
to all Albanians willing to inhabit the de- 
populated Duchy. Many villages in Attica 
still bear Albanian names such as Tatoi, 
Liosia, Liopesi, and in other parts of Greece, 
as in Southern Italy and Sicily, there are 
numerous Albanian villages whose inhabi- 
tants speak their own language and preserve 
their customs and national dress. 

The Teutonic and Latin strains in the blood 
of the modern Greeks can be considered almost 
nil. The motley crowd of Burgundian, 
Lombard and Flemish nobles, of soldiers of 
fortune from Cataluiia and Navarre, of mer- 
chant princes from Genoa and Venice brought 
drama and romance into Greek mediaeval life 
but did not amalgamate with the people, and 
eventually disappeared. 

G. CaTaLaNnI. 


Fallmerayer in his History of the Morea in 
the Middle Ages, propounds the theory that 
the Slav invasions of Greece had been so 
effective that in 1830—the time when the 
learned German professor wrote—there was 
not in the Greek peninsula “‘ a single family, 
whose ancestors were not Scythian, Frank, 
Arnaut, Almugauar, or Hellenized Asiatics 
from Lydia, Phrygia, Cilicia or Cappa- 
docia,’’ and that there was a time when Slav 
was as much spoken in Greece as it is to-day 
in Serbia, or as it was in the middle of the 
eighteenth century in the isle of Rugen and 
Pomerania. But this view has been carefully 
examined by a number of experts and it is 
agreed apparently that it is too sweeping. 





—_ 


Justinian was no friend to the fables of Greek 
mythology or to Hellenism generally, and 
after he had closed the schools of Athens in 
the sixth century there was a great outburst 
of interest in theology ; homilies, lives of the 
Saints and works of the Fathers were 
duced in Greek and it was this circumstance 
that prevented the extinction of the language, 
The Rabe showed a wonderful capacity for 
assimilating other ples; their Church 
Christianized and Hellenized the Slavs, s 
that by the tenth century the pure Slav had 
disappeared from the peninsula. Lists of 
bishops that have come down from that cen- 
tury show many barbarian names and witness 
to the progress made by the Church in her 
work of Hellenization; moreover, it is clear 
that there were plenty of Greeks in the Morea 
in the tenth century because when the popv- 
lation of Constantinople had diminished 
owing to plague, it was replaced by Greeks 
from the Peloponnese. nd undoubtedly 
climatic and other Mediterranean influences 
had their share in assimilating the Slay 
invaders to the Greeks, whom i had in 
part dispossessed. 

Franks and Italians frequented Greece and 
its islands in the Middle Ages, especially 
after the Fourth Crusade, when they were 
numerous, but they refused to intermarry 
with the inhabitants and left no permanent 
trace. Much the same thing is true of the 

eriod in which Venice ruled in the Morea, 

talian nobili sat in the law courts, the upper 

class talked Italian, and Catholicism became 
the religion of the State, but though, in this 
case, the Italians took to themselves Greek 
brides, yet in the end Italian influences dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, the Greek pea- 
sants remained firm as a rock in their loyalty 
to their language and religion, 

The Vlachs have been an important element 
in the population; they are supposed to bk 
the descendants of Latinized provincials of 
the Roman period. Urban Vlachs were com- 
pletely Hellenized, but there are nomad 
Viachs, who speak Latin, though most of the 
men know Greek as well. These Vlachs, how- 
ever, in the estimation of the Greeks, are not 
distinguished for culture or mental capacity, 
and would be but poor rivals to the Greeks, 
who, for centuries, have been passionately 
interested in the diffusion of their mother- 
tongue. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

LDCASTLE’S TREATISE ON BOOK- 

KEEPING (elxxvi. 118), — Perhaps it 
may help in the search for a copy of this very 
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rare book if what has been discovered about 
its author is set down in print, 

Mellis says that Oldcastle was, like himself, 
a London schoolmaster, and among the wills 

ed in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
Ge in 1510 is that of Richard Oldcastle of 
St. Stephen’s, Colman Street, London, 
Almaly, Hereford, and Eltham, Kent (38 
Bennett). He makes his wife Joan his sole 
executrix, refers to his daughter Elizabeth 
and his three sons, Henry, John and Hugh. 
He also mentions his lands ‘‘ which were of 
William Oldcastle late my father of Almaly, 
Herefordshire.’’ 

In the ‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII ’ 
(ed. Brewer), Henry Oldcastle is mentioned 
in 1520, and Hugh Oldcastle in 1534 and 
1539. No doubt these were two of the boys 
in Richard’s will. 

Moreover, in three ‘ Early Chancery Pro- 
ceedings’ between 1533:and. 1538, Hugh Old- 
castle is the plaintiff. He describes himself 
as of London, son of Richard Oldcastle, 

dson and heir of William Oldcastle, 
ican and heir of John Oldcastle, Knight. 
He is concerned in the detention of deeds re- 
lating to lands in Herefordshire and Salop. 

As Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard martyr 
of 1417, had at least three wives and several 
children, it may well be that Hugh, the 
writer of the pioneer book on book-keeping, 
was one of his descendants. 


C. A. Braprorp. 


A copy of this work, under following title 
and date, exists at the British Museum, and 
a second copy of this same issue can be con- 
sulted at the Huntington Public Library, San 
Gabriel, California, U.S.A. 

“Oldcastle (Hugh), A briefe introduction 
how to keepe bookes of accompts. In two 
parts. London: Iohn Windet for H. Single- 
ton 1588,”’ 8vo. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


LERIDGE AND SHELLEY (clxxvi. 98). 

—The writer suggests that Shelley was 
influenced by Coleridge, when he used ‘‘Earth, 
ocean, air,’’ at the beginning of ‘ Alastor ’ 
and elsewhere, since Coleridge uses the same 
triad in ‘France: An Ode.’ Here is “‘ at 
least a parallel.’’ But a common source for 
both writers, both classical scholars, can be 
found and clearly indicated as known to both. 
The triad, including a famous phrase on the 
tea, appears in the first speech of any length 
of Prometheus in the play of Aeschylus, lines 
88-00. Shelley, in the Preface to his ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,’ expresses his admiration 











of his Greek model, and makes Prometheus at 
the beginning of Act I call on Earth, Heaven 
and Sea as witnesses of his sufferings. 
Coleridge was appointed one of the Associ- 
ates of the “‘ Royal Society of Literature,’’ 
and having to produce an essay for it, read on 


‘May 18, 1825, a paper on the ‘ Promotheus ” 


of Aeschylus. In ‘ France: an Ode,’ his invo- 
cation includes the sun, which Aeschylus 
added to his triad. Aeschylus called the earth 
‘* all-mother ’’ and Shelley in ‘ Alastor ’ fol- 
lows this with 

If our great Mother has imbued my soul... 

Mother of this unfathomable world .. . 

I wait thy breath, Great Parent... 

References to Greek models are apt to be 
overdone, but this one seems clear. 


7. €.:€. 


AEOLIAN INSECT MUSIC (clxxvi. 99).— 
Such sounds were noticed by Keats in 
his ode ‘ To Autumn,’ as part of the music of 
the season : 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies. 


w. Co. 


SURNAMES OF FOUNDLING HOS- 

PITAL CHILDREN (clxxvi. 118). — 
Some at first were named after Coram, but 
later on the children were dignified by the 
names of a long list of celebrities, the read- 
ing of which takes away one’s breath. 

uch a list is quoted from Brownlow’s 
‘Memoranda’ on pp. 41-2 of the ‘ History 
of the Foundling Hospital,’ by Messrs. 
Nichols and Wray (1935). 

C. WankLyn. 


A careful record of the names given to these 
infants is kept, but it is not open for inspec- 
tion by the public. The selection of a par- 
ticular name is quite arbitrary and, therefore, 
has no special significance. 

G. W. Youncer. 


HE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
(clxxvi, 99).—There must be a number 

of churches still standing in England that 
were erected before a.p. 1100. I believe the 
oldest complete building is the Saxon Church 
of St. Laurence at Bradford-on-Avon, which 
was built by St. Aldhelm about a.p, 705. 
After the building of the present parish 
church of Holy Trinity in the fifteenth cen- 
tury (a few yards away) the church of St. 
Laurence was put to all sorts of secular pur’ 
poses, but its original function was redis- 
covered in 1856, and the building completely 
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restored in 1871, and it now stands very much 
as it did in a.p, 705—a very remarkable 
ancient monument. 

The church of St. Martin at Canterbury is 
even older, having been erected in the latter 
_ of the sixth century, ‘“‘ it was here that 

t. Augustine and his followers met in 597 
to pray, preach, and baptize converts,’’ but 
the existing fabric of the original church is 
not a complete church as is the Bradford-on- 
Avon example. Nevertheless, it is claimed 
that St. Martin’s is ‘‘ the oldest place of 
Christian worship in England.”’ 

A.J. H. 

Wigan. 

It seems obvious that all the existing 
Saxon churches in England, all churches con- 
taining Saxon work in situ, many Norman 
churches, as well as others containing Nor- 
man work of an early date, must be dated 
before a.p. 1100. They would make quite a 
considerable catalogue. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A correct reply to this query really depends 
upon what the questioner signifies. Does he 
mean the oldest existing building? or the 
most ancient site occupied by successive 
churches ? 

The earlier British churches were largely 
composed of timber, which is not a lastin 
substance, and these were gradually replace 
by edifices of more enduring material. The 
spot where Stratford-on-Avon parish church 
stands has been occupied continuously by a 
church since a.D. 692, over twelve centuries, 
and sibly a good deal longer. That pre- 
cise date is attested by a document preserved 
in the Worcester Diocesan Registry, which 
effected a legal exchange of the Stratford bene- 
fice for that of Fladbury, in Worcestershire. 
The present Holy Trinity Church at Stratford 
only dates back to the thirteenth century, but 
there are probably church sites older than 
this Warwickshire seat of religion. 

Saint-Piran-in-the-sands, now corrupted 
into Perranzabuloe, 6 miles from Truro, Corn- 
wall, is credited with a very early British 
church, dating far back into antiquity. It 
was overwhelmed, deeply buried, and com- 
pletely lost for centuries, by a terrific sand- 
storm. A second church built there met the 
same fate. Perranzabuloe now has a third 
church. The first one was accidentally un- 
earthed in 1835. Wm. Jaccarp. 


FFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 
(clxxvi. 99, 142).—The effect of music on 
animals furnished also topics to literature. 








The most known instances of this are, per. 
haps, Longus’ ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ (Book 
iv.), and Goethe’s ‘ Novelle.’ 
O. F. Basuer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


BIBLES WITH MAPS (clxxvi. 119). — hh 
the first half of the sixteenth cent 
about forty different issues of Tyndale’s Ney 
Testament appeared, many of them with 
wood-cuts, but whether any contained a map 
I cannot say offhand, without wide search. 
The earliest one in my collection to exhibit a 
map is the illustrated New Testament of 
1552, dedicated to King Edward VI. It gives 
a map of the ‘‘Peregrination of Saint Paule,” 
engraved on a wood-block filling half a page. 
This is the famous pictorial edition showing 
Satan (with wooden leg and wy tail) sow- 
ing tares, while the farmer and his wife lie 
asleep in the open field. 

The folio Bible of 1576 presented maps of 
Garden of Eden and the Holy Land. 

The 4to Bible of 1577 gives maps of Eden 
and the Holy Land. The 8vo edition of 1577 
contained a Lentuaaiie view of Eden. 

The 4to Bibles of 1599, 1601, 1603, 1608 
included maps of Eden and the Holy Land. 

The original ‘‘ Authorized ’’ version of 
1611, folio, was the first to show a double 
paged map of ‘‘ Canoan and the Middle Sea.” 
In 1615 a quarto Bible appeared, holding a 
double-page map of ‘‘ Adgypt.’’ In 1631 
came a strange anonymous Bible, 4to, giving 
neither place, printer nor date, but including 
a map of the Holy Land and Mediterranean 
Sea. This was an oversea printing, smuggled 
into England. A folio Bible, 1640, gives a 
map of Eden, and a Dutch Bible, produced at 
Amsterdam in 1690, folio, holds elaborate 
folded copperplate maps and plates. One 
shows the ‘‘ world in chaos’’ and one the 
“‘ world in order.’ Wa. Jaccarp. 


PLACE-NAME: COLDHARBOUR (clxxvi. 

101).—This is the name of a hilly village 
near Dorking, Surrey, and, according to a 
famous gazetteer, the name derives from two 
words: ‘hill’? and ‘‘ army.’’ Quite 4 
number of large farms, in various parts of 
Britain, bear this name, and it is observed 
they are all on or near a Roman road. 

But I am inclined to the view that the name 
arises from low temperature, as Coldbrook, 
Coldstream, Cold-dale, or indicates a bleak 
or exposed position. There are over twenty 
places beginning with ‘‘ Cold ’’—apart from 
any called ‘‘ Coldharbour.” 

Wm. JAcGaRD. 
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KY? (clxxv. 406).—Lt.-General Alexander 
Kyd had at least three sons, James, 
Robert and Alexander, the last of whom was 
baptized in Calcutta in 1802, at the age of 
six. His wife was apparently dead when he 
made his will on 18 Dec., 1823. The docu- 
ment, occupying twelve foolscap pages, is pre- 
served among the Bengal Wills at the India 
Office. Further details regarding the family 
are probably to be found in the Record De- 
partment of the same Office. 


L. M. Anstey. 


FFECT OF ANTE-NATAL IMPRES- 
SIONS (clxxvi. 85, 124).—This belief is 
treated at some length—and with scorn—in 
Dr, A. A. Thomen’s ‘ Doctors Don’t Believe 
It’: with preface by Lord Horder (Dent, 
1938). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BSOLETE LAWS UNREPEALED 
(clxxvi. 100).—‘‘ Benefit of Clergy ’’ was 
abolished for the Commons in 1827, but not 
for the peers, and had Lord Cardigan been 
convicted in 1840, for his duel at Wimbledon, 
by the House of Lords, he could have escaped 
ant by reading a verse of the psalms. 
o prevent this scandal, the prosecution was 
so managed that the House of Lords had to 
acquit him. 

When Jameson, after his raid in 1896, was 
handed over by the Boers to us for trial, our 
legal luminaries were humiliated to think 
that, for all our boasted justice, we had to 
hark back five hundred years to find an Act 
under which to charge him. 

C. A. Kwapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


“ TNO.” AS ABBREVIATION FOR JOHN 

{clxxvi. 8, 87).—In the Overseers Ac- 
counts for the parish of Wisborough Green, 
Sussex, starting 1784, ‘‘ John ”’ is written in 
full yp ugree eg half the times and con- 
tracted to either ‘‘ Jn®°’’ or “‘ Jno”? the other 
half. I have only noticed J° once (16 Feb., 
1789) and J" once (12 Oct., 1807). 


G. D. JounstTon. 


ESLIE AS A FEMININE CHRISTIAN 
NAMDP (clxxvi. 100).—Both Leslie and 
Lesley may be described as established femi- 
nine names. I have five modern instances of 
the former and twelve of the latter, and I 
have long ago ceased to add to them. I have 

also noted Lesly and Leslia. 

E. A. V. E. 





The Library. 


Doctor Arne. By Hubert Langley. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 





jt is certainly curious that till now there 


has been so little written about Dr. Arne. 
He was eclipsed in his life-time—though it 
was not total eclipse—by Handel, and 
eclipsed he has remained. His most impor- 
tant works are out of print. His name is 
known to everyone who has any tincture of 
music, but in many cases merely as the com- 
poser of ‘ Rule Britannia’ and of tunes to 
some of Shakespeare’s songs. People who 
have no tincture of music may be completely 
ignorant of him, like the Bond Street photo- 
graphers, who asked Dr. Arne for a sitting 
at the time when ‘Comus’ was revived in 
1922, or the press-cutting agency which after 
a successful performance of some of Arne’s 
music in 1934, asked leave to supply him with 

ress-cuttings relating to himself and his pub- 
fic appearances from the English and Colonial 
press. Would that such appearances could 
soon be made possible; Mr, Langley tells us 
that ‘‘ not one single work {of Arne’s] of 
primary importance is in print or available 
in le entirety for the theatre and the concert 
hall.”’ 

This book ought to do something to bring 
a rather discreditable state of things to an 
end. It is written with an enthusiasm which 
is discriminating and well-informed, but suf- 
ficiently ardent. It is shown that all along 
Arne’s quality has been recognized, often 
warmly acclaimed. Dr. Burney, for example, 
acknowledged his genius even to the extent of 
declaring that ‘Comus’ created a new era 
in English music. The student of eighteenth- 
century drama comes across him, partly be- 
cause so much of his work was done for. the 
theatre, partly because of his association with 
Garrick, and with the actresses Mrs, Cibber 
(his sister) and Kitty Clive. 

His peculiar gifts, gaiety, freshness, grace, 
contrast somewhat oddly with his personal 
character and with his conduct of his life. 
He was rather a dissipated fellow, an unkind 
husband to a charming wife, whose voice had 
been of great use to him—unkind to the point 
of leaving her for twenty years, and forcing 
her to press him for the means of subsistence. 
However, at the very end, the two were re- 
united and had a few months of happiness 
together. Arne died penitent for his many 
sins and negligences. These, nevertheless, 
left their trace in a certain mediocrity which 
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dulls some of the work of his later middle 
years, 

A characteristic of his work, which on re- 
flection appears not without significance, is 
that it is influenced by the libretto to which 
it is attached. Where this is good, Arne’s 
music is apt to rise to its best; where it is 
flat and poor Arne will also drop. 

Mr. Langley gives a lively and discerning 
account of the various masterpieces which— 
as one reader at least can testify—whets a 
keen appetite for knowledge of them; few 
readers, indeed, possess such. The range of 
Arne’s achievement will probably be a sur- 
prise to many; perhaps also his learning as 
a musician. The degree of Doctor of Music 
was conferred on him by Oxford University 
in 1759—contemporary testimony to scholar- 
ship. The neglect which has fallen upon 
him is to be accounted for by the immense 

opularity of Handel, no doubt. We would, 
Sahetes, lay almost equal stress on the change 
of mood and outlook from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth. The native enjoy- 
ments of the nineteenth-century mind in Eng- 
land were alien from those of the eighteenth 
in all that concerned the lighter side of things. 
Thus, among some useful sidelights on con- 
temporary life and custom, we noted here 
the pages about the music to be heard at 
Vauxhall and the other public gardens. The 
genuine enjoyment of this—authentic music, 
mingled with the rather coarse and riotous 
forms of entertainment also provided—forms 
one of the most striking examples of difference 
just as Arne’s skill and tact in giving this 
public what it wanted, furnishes an instance 
of a minor gift of his, of his intellectual or, 
if we may put it so, his musical sympathy. 

On all sides we are rediscovering the Eng- 
lish eighteenth century. It is much to be 
hoped that before long the genius of Arne will 
be added to the treasures with which lovers 
of that century can readily make themselves 
familiar, 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


Messrs. BERNARD QUARITCH send us a 
Catalogue (No. 558), which describes 1,324 
items of widely various interest: Biblical and 
Liturgical Literature ; Bibliography ; Printed 
Books of the XV and XVI centuries; Eigh- 
teenth-Century English Literature ; European 
and Oriental History and Palaeography. We 
take for mention some of the older books, sev- 





eral of which are of importance. A num 
of sets occur, and the Catalogue starts 6 
with a good one, the Bollandist Acta Sq 
torum—63 vols. in 62, of which the first 514 
original editions and rare (1643-1925: 
Another good item under the first heading 
an original edition of vols, i, to xxix, | 
Mansi’s Sacrorum Conciliorum . . . college 
carrying the work down to 1434 (17594 
£105). The section Bibliography compriseg 
long list of catalogues, as well as of f 
similes, and books on typography. Un 
Early Printed Books a few of the best % 
De claris mulieribus of Bergomensis, with 
fine woodcuts (Ferrara: 1497: £150);) 
Dante printed at Venice in 1544 which 
once in Sir William Pickering’s library @ 
bears his arms on the contemporary Ital 
binding (£60); the dedication copy” 
Henri [1I—once in Horace Walpole’s librg 
—of the ‘ Meditations Tres-Deuotes,’ © 
Diego de Estella (Paris: 1580: £175); 
Aldine ‘Musaeus’ in the first edi 
(? 1495-97 : £200), and Petrarch’s ‘ I Tric 
printed on vellum at Florence probably 
Bonaccorsi (1488: £270). In the XVI 
century English Literature Goldsmith i 
conspicuous figure with first editions of ‘ 
Deserted Village’ (1770: £150), ‘ Retal 
tion ’ (1774: £140) and ‘ The Vicar of Wa 
field ’’ (Salisbury: 1766: £325). Of this 
there are two XVIII-century French tram 
tions, the earlier (thought to be a third 
tion) of 1768 (£1 5s.). We may also mentit 
first editions of Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pie 
(1751: £60) and ‘ Roderick Random’ (1 
£70); of Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ (1 
£125), and of Thomson’s ‘ Edward 
Eleonora ’ (1739: £2 2s.). 4 


CoRRIGENDA, i 
At elxxv. 473, col. 2, ll. 5 and 15 of a 
‘Tom Moore and Bessy,’ for “ Charles } 
Young ” read Julian Charles Young. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring t0 
article which has already appeared, 
pondents are requested to give within pail 
theses—immediately after the exact headil 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is t0 
found. E 
Toe Manacer will be pleased to forw 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to} 
addresses of friends which readers may | 
to send to him. ‘ 


:) 
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